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Hawaii. Nothing .would have pleased the boy better, but in China
the inclinations and interests of the individual gave place always to
those of the family. So Ah Mi, having made his proposal, did
nothing to press the matter for he knew full well the teaching of
Confucius that a man may argue gently with his parents but, if their
opinion is unchanged, must say no more. The matter was weighed
in the balance carefully and judged in true Chinese fashion, calmly
and with vision, the parents deciding and the children accepting
their verdict. Tai-cheong was too young, said his father, and the
risk of having both sons abroad too great. His mother, remember-
ing the time of his birth and the names she had given him, knew
that the god Buck Tai could not be served from across the ocean.
Did not Confucius say, "While the father and mother are alive, a
good son does not wander far afield"?
Tai-cheong was disappointed and it seems Ah Mi felt more tfam
a passing regret, for it was not long after his return to Hawaii before
he revived tfie suggestion by letter. Meanwhile Tai-cheong con-
tinued to run about the rice fields with bare feet, developing a quick-
ness of muscle and general fitness that in after life impressed many
who met him.
Sometimes, when Sun Tao-chuan could spare him from farm
work, Tai-cheong put on straw sandals or coarse felt shoes and went
to the schoolhouse where the old master was glad to accept his
obeisance; for, if he sometimes asked unruly questions, he was with-
out doubt the brightest of the village scholars. The old man thought,
maybe this rich brother who lives with the Ocean men will enable
the boy to come to school more regularly. With diligence he might
go far. He might-even compete in the official examinations and get
into the civil service. Perhaps some day he would wear the button
of a mandarin! The old teacher, dreaming of his own youth,
imagined himself conducting this promising pupil to the great
Examination Hall of Canton, which covered an area of sixteen acres
with cells for more than eight thousand competing scholars. Into
these cramped cells aspiring pupils took food, candles, writing
materials and padded sleeping quilts and there wrestled alone for
several days and nights with questions on the classics.
Success in even the lowest grade examination meant local fame
for the scholar and very considerable reflected glory for his teacher.
But Tai-cheong was not destined to tread the path of scholarship,
with its ruts worn deep through centuries by vast armies of learned
Chinese.